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The door was shut. | looked between 

Its iron bars; and saw it lie, 

My garden, mine, beneath the sky, 

Pied with all flowers bedewed and green: 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees; 
With all its nests and stately trees 

t had been mine, and it was lost. 


Ashadowless spirit kept the gate, 
Blank and unchanging like the grave. 

| peering through said: "Let me have 
Some buds to cheer my outcast state." 


He answered not. "Or give me, then, 
But one small twig from shrub or tree; 
And bid my home remember me 

Until | come to it again." 


The spirit was silent; but he took 

Mortar and stone to build a wall; 

He left no loophole great or small 

Through which my straining eyes might look: 


So now I sit here quite alone 

Blinded with tears; nor grieve for that, 
For nought is left worth looking at 
Since my delightful land is gone. 


A violet bed is budding near, 
Wherein a lark has made her nest: 
And good they are, but not the best; 
And dear they are, but not so dear. 


E SUMMARY 


The door was closed. | peeked between its bars, and saw my 
garden—mine—laid out beneath the sky, with its dewy flowers 
of all colors and its green grass. 


The songbirds flew from branch to branch; the moths and bees 
from flower to flower. This garden, with all its nests and its 
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elegant trees, had been mine, and now it was lost to me. 


A spirit that cast no shadow guarded the gate, its expression as 
flat and eternal as death. Peeking through the bars, | asked the 
spirit: "Please, let me have some flowers to cheer me up in my 
exile." 


The spirit didn't answer me. So | asked: "Or if | can't have a 
flower, give me just one little twig from a bush or a tree—and 
tell my home to remember me until | return.’ 


The spirit said nothing. Instead, he walled up the gate with 
stone and mortar. He left not a single crack through which | 
could look, no matter how | strained my eyes. 


So now | sit here all alone, crying so hard | can't see. But that 
doesn't bother me: for there's nothing in the world worth 
looking at since my beautiful garden is lost to me. 


Nearby, a bed of violets is budding, and a lark has made a nest 
among the flowers. And those things are good, but they're not 
the best, and they're lovable, but not so lovable as my lost 
garden. 


LOSS AND GRIEF 


®@ THEMES 
| tt The miserable speaker of "Shut Out" mourns a lost 
` "paradise. Once upon a time, they remember, they had 


a gorgeous garden, a secret place of their own, alive with 
flowers and birds. But one day, without warning, they found 
themselves locked out by a cruel "spirit" who refused not only 
to let them in but to give them even the tiniest souvenir of the 
garden "home" they loved. Richly symbolic, this poem might be 
read as a picture of many different kinds of loss, from a dreadful 
creative block to a deep depression to a heartbreak. In any 
reading, the poem suggests that loss can feel like being 
suddenly exiled, forbidden forever to return to the place you 
were happiest. 


Like Adam and Eve, the poem's speaker is locked out of a 
private paradise; unlike Adam and Eve, they have no idea why. 
All they know is that, one day, they find the gate to their 
beloved garden shut and guarded by a terrible "shadowless 
spirit" This figure arrives out of nowhere, refuses even to let 
the speaker have "some buds" or "but one small twig" to 
remember their paradise by—and goes so far as to wall up the 
gate with "mortar and stone" so that the speaker can't even 
peek in. This image of an implacable guardian as silent as the 
"grave" suggests that loss can descend mercilessly, inexplicably, 
and conclusively as death. The speaker isn't shut out of their 
garden because they've done wrong; they're just shut out, and 
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that's that. 


The speaker's grief for their garden is so deep that even the 
loveliest sights in the outside world make no impression on 
them. Nearby, they say, a lark is building its nest in the midst of 
a "violet bed"—but the speaker can only see this charming 
springtime vision as "not the best" and "not so dear" as the 
garden they've lost. When people have lost certain precious 
things, the poem thus suggests, they also lose their wider ability 
to take pleasure in the world. 


Grief, then, can feel like an inexplicable exile—like being driven 
away from one's only home with no hope of returning. Such an 
exile drains life of pleasure and meaning; nothing means 
anything next to the memory of what's lost. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-28 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-4 


The door was shut. | looked between 

Its iron bars; and saw it lie, 

My garden, mine, beneath the sky, 

Pied with all flowers bedewed and green: 


"Shut Out" begins with a terrible discovery. The poem's speaker 
arrives at a place they know very well: a secret garden of their 
own. This is a beautiful place, "pied with all flowers,” a fountain 
of color and scent. And it's very much theirs: "My garden, mine," 
the speaker calls it, with insistent polyptoton. But though this is 
their own special, private, beautiful place, someone else seems 
to have intruded on it: for unaccountably, the gate is shut and 
locked. 


The shape of the first lines mirrors the speaker's dilemma and 
their feelings. Listen to the powerful caesurae here: 


The door was shut. || | looked between 
Its iron bars; || and saw it lie, 


The first line comes to an abrupt halt in the middle, just as the 
speaker comes to an abrupt halt at the locked door of their 
garden. And the semicolon in the second line slices through the 
speaker's vision just as those "iron bars" do. 


Meanwhile, persistent assonance—"iron,' lie,’ "mine, "sky," 
"pied'"—keeps a /eye/ sound pulsing through the lines like a thin 
high cry. 

These pained, shocked, frustrated lines open a poem about an 
exile both literal and symbolic. The speaker will tell their story 
of loss ina form Christina Rossetti borrowed from In Memoriam 
A.H.H.—Alfred, Lord Tennyson's famous elegy for his friend 
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Arthur Henry Hallam: 


e Both poems are built from quatrains (or four-line 
stanzas) of iambic tetrameter. That means that each 
line uses four iambs, metrical feet with a da-DUM 
rhythm, as in "My gard- | en, mine, | beneath | the 
sky"). 

e And both poems use the same rhyme scheme: a 
circling ABBA pattern that means each stanza 
returns to the rhyme it started on. 

e That's a suitable form for poems about loss and 
grief. Just as each stanza's rhymes circle back on 
themselves, Tennyson returns and returns to 
thoughts of his dead friend, and Rossetti's speaker 
returns and returns to their lost garden—both in 
fact and in thought. 


LINES 5-8 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees; 
With all its nests and stately trees 

It had been mine, and it was lost. 


Stunned, the speaker peers through the locked gate into their 
garden. Inside, things seem to be going on much as they ever 
have. The speaker's repetitions here capture a vision of order 
and harmony: 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees; 


Both parallelism (on "from [x] to [x]") and diacope (on "bough" 
and flower") suggest lush, abundant life. There's no shortage 
of foliage here and no shortage of beautiful creatures to flit 
about in it—and flit they do, seemingly indifferent to the fact 
the speaker can't join them. 


The speaker's vision seems to pull back, now. They've been 
looking at little things: branches and blossoms with creatures 
crossing between them. Now, they envision all the garden at 
once, from its "nests"—a word that might suggest little holes for 
the speaker to cozy up in as much as literal birds' nests—to its 
woods full of "stately" grand, elegant trees. "It had been mine; 
the speaker marvels, "and it was lost.’ 


This vision of an outcast looking longingly into a paradisiacal 
garden might bring another paradise lost to the reader's mind: 
the Garden of Eden, from which Adam and Eve are thrown out 
for disobeying God and eating fruit from the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. But this biblical allusion highlights 
a difference between their predicament and the speaker's. 
Adam and Eve know exactly what they did to get kicked out. 
The speaker, apparently, has no clue. Their exile is a shock and a 
mystery to them. 


But they seem quite certain about one thing: the garden is 
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definitively "lost." This isn't just some mistake, but a final and 
dreadful exile, and the speaker can sense it right away. 


LINES 9-12 


A shadowless spirit kept the gate, 
Blank and unchanging like the grave. 

| peering through said: "Let me have 
Some buds to cheer my outcast state." 


When Adam and Eve were exiled from Eden, the story goes, 
God posted an angel with a fiery sword at the gate to keep 
them from getting back in. The speaker's lost garden has a 
guardian, too—and a much less sublime one: 


Ashadowless spirit kept the gate, 
Blank and unchanging like the grave. 


If this dreadful spirit is "shadowless,” it's immaterial, ghostly, 
not fully there. And its personality seems as vacant as its body. 
Its expression is "blank and unchanging like the grave," a simile 
that suggests that this spirit has something final about it: it's as 
unresponsive and changeless as a dead face, or as death itself. 


This spirit, then, is the very embodiment of nothingness. It's not 
afanged dragon or a leering porter; it isn't apparently 
threatening or malicious. It's just a terrible, featureless blank. 


They're already certain that their garden is "lost"; they don't 
bother begging its dreadful guardian to step aside and unlock 
the gate. Instead, they make only one small sad request: that 
the spirit might let them have "some buds to cheer my outcast 
state," a tiny souvenir from their beloved place. They want, in 
other words, some way to maintain a connection with their 
garden, even if they can't go in. 


LINES 13-20 


He answered not. "Or give me, then, 

But one small twig from shrub or tree; 

And bid my home remember me 

Until | come to it again." 

The spirit was silent; but he took 

Mortar and stone to build a wall; 

He left no loophole great or small 

Through which my straining eyes might look: 


The spirit doesn't even bother to reject the speaker's plea for a 
couple of buds to take away with them, as the caesura in line 13 
shows: 


He answered not. || "Or give me, then, 
Again, a period shuts the line down midway through, reflecting 
the spirit's merciless silence. The speaker, desperate, presses 


on with another plea, asking for "but one small twig" to 
remember the garden by—and begging the spirit to "bid my 
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home remember me" until they can come back. 


These lines reveal part of what's so painful about the speaker's 
exile. Their garden hasn't, say, burned to the ground, or been 
knocked over in a windstorm. It's still there, still beautiful, still 
alive. It's just mysteriously forbidden to them—within reach 
and out of reach at exactly the same time. Though the speaker 
is immediately resigned to the fact that the garden is "lost" and 
unattainable, they can't just move on and mourn it. Because it's 
still there, they have both the comfort and the torment of hope: 
surely, someday, they might be able to come back? 


Readers who have gone through a dark night of the soul—a 
deep depression, a heartbreak, even a serious creative 
block—might recognize the speaker's feelings here. To be in any 
of those states is to know that the thing one misses so badly is 
still there: joy exists in the world, you're just shut out of it, 
peering desperately between the bars. 


That a spirit of pure nothingness guards these gates makes the 
garden's emotional symbolism all the richer. The spirit isn't so 
much a monster as a nothing, an absence where joy once 
was—and somehow that imperturbable nothingness is the 
worst torture. 


But it gets worse still. The spirit again says nothing to the 
speaker's pleas. Instead, he silently gathers "mortar and stone 
to build a wall" and bricks the garden up for good. The speaker 
can only watch helplessly as the wall rises before them: 


He left no loophole great or small 
Through which my straining eyes might look: 


The imagery here suggests that the speaker looked pretty hard 
for the "loophole" they couldn't find. "Great or small," there was 
none to be found, no matter how the speaker strained. Those 
"straining eyes,’ readers might imagine, weren't just straining to 
find some chink to peep through, but to hold back tears. 


LINES 21-24 


So now | sit here quite alone 

Blinded with tears; nor grieve for that, 
For nought is left worth looking at 
Since my delightful land is gone. 


And that, the speaker concludes, was that. They could do 
nothing to move the "shadowless spirit"; they couldn't even find 
the tiniest gap in the stone wall to peer through. They've 
stopped "straining" not to cry now, and simply sit there "blinded 
with tears"—a fate they say they really don't mind. For "naught 
is left worth looking at" if they can't be in their own "delightful 
land." 


The speaker's grief, in other words, makes everything "naught," 

nothing. It's as if the formless, changeless, "blank" nothingness 
of the shadowless spirit has taken over their whole world, not 

just the garden. 
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These lines suggest that the speaker's private garden might, by 
the same token, have been the thing that gave the rest of the 
world what meaning it had. Readers might here think of old, old 
symbolism: the walled garden has been used as an image of the 
soul for as long as people have made walls and gardens. 
Perhaps, then, this speaker feels cut off from something inside 
them that allows them to love and rejoice in the outside world. 


Again, in contrast to Adam and Eve, the speaker doesn't seem 
to have done anything in particular to get shut out of their 
garden. Their loss of their private, joyous inner world comes 
out of nowhere. It's as if they've died without dying, 
becoming—like the shadowless spirit—"blank and unchanging." 
And the world around them mirrors them, looking just as blank 
and just as unchanging as they feel. 


LINES 25-28 


A violet bed is budding near, 
Wherein a lark has made her nest: 
And good they are, but not the best; 
And dear they are, but not so dear. 


As the poem closes, the speaker looks bleakly at what anyone 
else might think was a lovely sight: 


A violet bed is budding near 
Wherein a lark has made her nest 


This touching, picturesque image sounds as if it could have 
come right out of the speaker's private garden. The speaker 
knows it, too—if distantly. This vision is "good," they agree, and 
it's "dear," they admit: there should be beauty here. But no 
beauty can really be beautiful so long as the speaker's garden is 


closed to them. 


The final lines thus swing like overweighted scales: 


And good they are, but not the best; 
And dear they are, but not so dear. 


In both of these parallel lines, the balance tips toward the lost 
garden. The violets and the birds of this world are "good," yes, 
but "not the best"; they're "dear," yes, but "not so dear." The 
comma caesurae work like the lines’ fulcrums, the center points 
over which the speaker always tips toward what's lost. 


Certain kinds of loss, this poem suggests—exiles from joy, from 
meaning, from one's own inner world—descend like death, 
without explanation or warning. And when they come, they 
take the rest of the world down with them. 
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£3 SYMBOLS 
THE GARDEN 


The poem's garden is a rich and mysterious symbol. It 
can be read as an image of any number of things the 

speaker might have lost: from simple happiness, to love, to 

childhood, to creativity, to a sense of self. 


The garden's privacy—and the speaker's insistence that it was 
"my garden, mine'"—invites readers to see it as something in the 
speaker's inner life, a safe and lovely place in the speaker's soul 
that they could withdraw to. The arrival of the "shadowless 
spirit,’ then, might symbolically suggest the descent of what we 
might now call depression, a horrible blank nothingness that 
cuts the speaker off from their deepest and most personal joys. 


However, that's just one possibility among many in this 
wonderfully flexible poem. Perhaps it would be simplest to say 
that the garden symbolizes all that is private, beautiful, and 
beloved—all that the speaker most fears to lose. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-8: “The door was shut. | looked between / Its iron 
bars; and saw it lie, / My garden, mine, beneath the sky, / 
Pied with all flowers bedewed and green: / From bough 
to bough the song-birds crossed, / From flower to flower 
the moths and bees; / With all its nests and stately trees / 
It had been mine, and it was lost.’ 


X 


IMAGERY 


Flashes of imagery give readers the merest dreamlike glimpse 
of the speaker's lost garden, suggesting that this was a place as 
private as it was beautiful. 


POETIC DEVICES 


The garden, the speaker reminisces, was "pied with all flowers 
bedewed and green"—an image that gets more complex the 
longer one looks at it. At first glance, it sounds as if the speaker 
is saying something pretty commonplace: that the garden was 
full of "pied" (or multicolored) flowers and dewy grass. But 
without a comma between "flowers" and "bedewed,' the 
phrasing here might also imply that the flowers themselves are 
"bedewed and green"—an image that hints at a paradise as 
uniformly, richly green as the Emerald City. Perhaps this just 
suggests the tangle of green stems holding all those pied 
flowers up. But for a dreamlike moment, the colors of this scene 
waver, the greenness swelling out over everything. 


If the garden sounds like something from a strange and lovely 
dream, its guardian is straight out of a nightmare. Barring the 
gates one day stands a "shadowless spirit" If it casts no shadow, 
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this spirit must be transparent or immaterial; it's a ghostly 
figure with a horribly "blank" face. In short, this spirit isn't so 
much a thing in itself as an embodiment of nothingness. Barring 
the speaker from the beloved garden, it literally offers them 
nothing in return. This creature is the very picture of despair. 


Where Imagery appears in the poem: 


e Line 4: “Pied with all flowers bedewed and green:” 
e Lines 9-10: “A shadowless spirit kept the gate, / Blank 
and unchanging like the grave.’ 


CAESURA 


The poem's caesurae match the speaker's dilemma, cutting 
lines off just as the speaker is cut off from their garden. 


The poem's first line provides a perfect example: 
The door was shut. || | looked between 


That emphatic period stops the line at the exact moment the 
gate stops the speaker. 


The caesurae in the rest of the first stanza reflect both events 
and emotions: 


[...] | looked between 
Its iron bars; || and saw it lie, 
My garden, || mine, || beneath the sky, 


First comes a semicolon that cuts across the line just like the 
gate's iron bars. Then come the commas of line 3, framing the 
single word "mine" so that it pops off the page. Those pauses 
highlight the speaker's outrage and horror that their own private 
garden has been so unceremoniously closed to them. 


Strong caesurae also evoke the unfeeling, unresponsive cruelty 
of the "shadowless spirit" who guards the garden. Listen to 
lines 13 and 17: 


He answered not. || "Or give me, then, 
[=] 


The spirit was silent; || but he took 


The period in line 13 creates a brief silence that mimics the 
spirit's own. The semicolon in line 17, more ominously, suggests 
a silence that is only a temporary pause before the spirit swings 
into terrible action, bricking up the gate so the speaker can't 
even look at their garden. 


The poem's closing lines use caesurae in a quieter, subtler way: 


And good they are, || but not the best; 
And dear they are, || but not so dear. 
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Those soft commas work like the fulcrum on a set of scales. 
Every time the speaker sees something "good" or "dear," they 
have the merest second to appreciate it before the balance 
urches toward how it's "not the best" and "not so dear," 
nowhere near as wonderful as the lost garden. 


Where Caesura appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “shut. |” 

e Line 2: “bars; and” 

e Line 3: “garden, mine, beneath” 
e Line 8: “mine, and” 

e Line 11: “said: "Let” 

e Line 13: “not. "Or” 

e Line 17: “silent; but” 

e Line 22: “tears; nor” 

e Line 27: “are, but” 

e Line 28: “are, but” 


REPETITION 


Repetitions help to capture the speaker's shifting moods, from 
shock to nostalgia. 


Inline 3, for example, the speaker is appalled to find that a 

locked gate shuts them out from: 
My garden, mine, beneath the sky, 

That insistent repetition makes it clear that the speaker feels 

their exile as an affront—perhaps an invasion of privacy as 

much as anything. The echo seems to ask: who has the gall to 

ock the speaker out of their garden? But perhaps there's some 


desperate panic in that repetition, too, as if the speaker is trying 
to correct a mistake: This can't be right, it's my garden. 


Beyond that locked gate, all goes on as it ever has: 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees; 


Two flavors of repetition layer over each other here: the 
anaphora ("From [x] to [x]") that gives both these lines the same 
shape, and the diacope on "bough" and "flower" that makes the 
garden feel lush with leaves and buds. These echoes suggest 
that, within the garden, all is peace, beauty, and pleasure: 
there's an endless abundance of boughs and flowers for the 
birds and bugs to flit between. This garden is a place of 
harmony—and painfully, that harmony carries on as usual, just 
out of the speaker's reach. 


The speaker knows, then, that their garden is still there and 
alive; it hasn't burned down or been paved over. But that only 
makes their exile more painful. Readers can hear the speaker's 
helpless sorrow in the parallelism of the closing lines: 
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And good they are, but not the best; 
And dear they are, but not so dear. 


As the speaker gazes on the lovely sight of a lark's nest among 
budding violets, all they can think are the repetitive thoughts 
that haunt them always: whatever is good or dear in the outside 
world can never be as good and dear as what was in the garden. 
These closing repetitions make the speaker's predicament feel 
bottomlessly hopeless. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 3: “My, “mine” 

e Line 5: “bough, “bough” 

e Line 6: “flower, “flower” 

e Lines 27-28: “And good they are, but not the best; / And 
dear they are, but not so dear’ 


ALLUSION 


Any poem about a person being shut out of a beautiful garden 
can't help but allude to the story of the Garden of Eden. In that 
biblical tale, Adam and Eve—the first people—are thrown out of 
their private paradise after they disobey God and eat fruit from 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. An angel with a 
fiery sword is set to guard the gates and keep them from 
creeping back in. 


The parallels between that story and this one are clear. This 
speaker certainly feels that they've lost a paradise. But there's 
an important difference. Adam and Eve are thrown out because 
they disobey; the speaker is exiled for no reason they can 
discover. 


Perhaps the contrast between a stern-but-glorious sword- 
wielding angel and a blank-faced "shadowless spirit" reveals 
something about that divergence. The guardian who locks this 
poem's speaker out of their garden—and cruelly walls the gate 
up so the speaker can't even look in—is a figure "blank and 
unchanging like the grave; a simile that suggests it's a figure of 
pure deathly nothingness, total annihilation. This unnerving 
image suggests that the speaker has been visited by one of life's 
mysterious misfortunes: a severe depression, just for instance. 
Some experiences, this complex allusion suggests, feel as bad as 
losing paradise without even the guilty security of knowing 
why. 


There's a second allusion in this poem, too—not in its language, 
but in its shape. The poem's stanza form and rhyme scheme are 
borrowed from a book that Rossetti (and just about every other 
alert Victorian reader) knew well: Alfred, Lord Tennyson's great 
elegy In Memoriam A.H.H., which came out in 1850, 12 years 
before Rossetti published this poem. Tennyson uses this 
echoing form to evoke his own grief over a friend who died at 
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No wonder that Rossetti (who greatly admired Tennyson) 
would borrow this form for a poem about loss and grief. The 
speaker's thoughts are drawn back to the lost garden as 
helplessly as Tennyson's are drawn back to poor dead Arthur. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-4: “The door was shut. | looked between / Its iron 
bars; and saw it lie, / My garden, mine, beneath the sky, / 
Pied with all flowers bedewed and green:” 

e Line 9: “A shadowless spirit kept the gate,” 


ASSONANCE 
Assonance gives the speaker's tale some sad music. 


In the first stanza, for instance, an assonant /i/ sound echoes 
through the speaker's lament: 


[...] | looked between 

Its iron bars; and saw it lie, 

My garden, mine, beneath the sky, 

Pied with all flowers bedewed and green: 


That long /i/ sound, repeated again and again, starts to sound 
like a long wail, a pained cry just beneath the surface of the 
speaker's voice. 


Meanwhile, the second stanza uses more varied sounds to 
evoke the garden's beauty: 


From bough to bough the song-birds crossed, 
From flower to flower the moths and bees; 


Both of these lines move smoothly from /ow/ sounds ("bough,' 
"flower") into /auh/ sounds ("song-birds," "crossed," "moths"), 
creating a gentle swing that suits this picture of birds and bugs 
flitting from one place to another. 


Assonant sounds can also highlight moments of drama, as in 
lines 9-10: 


Ashadowless spirit kept the gate, 
Blank and unchanging like the grave. 


The long /a/ sound ushers in the dreadful "shadowless spirit" 
with intense, heightened sounds. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 2: “ 
e Line 3:“ 
e Line 4:“ 
e Line 5:“ 


iron; “lie” 

My, “mine, “sky” 

Pied” 

bough,’ “song,” “crossed” 


22: just as the rhymes keep on returning to where they started, ° Line 6: flower, “moths” 
his mind keeps on returning to the man he's lost. e Line 9: ‘gate 
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e Line 10: “unchanging, “grave” 
e Line 19: “great” 

e Line 20: “straining” 

e Line 21: “quite” 

e Line 22: “Blinded” 

e Line 24: “my “delightful” 

e Line 25: “violet” 


E VOCABULARY 


Pied (Line 4) - Multicolored. 
Bedewed (Line 4) - Covered in dew. 
Bough (Line 5) - A tree branch. 
Stately (Line 7) - Grand and elegant. 


Peering (Line 11) - Looking at something with a bit of difficulty, 
as when something is in your way. 


But (Line 14) - "But," in this context, means "just" or "only" 
Bid (Line 15) - Tell, command. 


Mortar (Line 18) - The goopy substance used to cement bricks 
into a wall. 


Nought (Line 23) - Nothing. 
Wherein (Line 26) - In which. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Shut Out" is built from seven quatrains (or four-line stanzas) of 
iambic tetrameter (lines of four iambs, metrical feet with a 
da-DUM rhythm, as in "My gar- | den, mine, | beneath | the 
sky"). 


That stanza form, combined with a distinctive ABBA rhyme 
scheme, might lead readers to suspect that Rossetti modeled 
this poem on an earlier one: Alfred, Lord Tennyson's In 
Memoriam A.H.H. (1850). That great book-length poem of 
mourning (an elegy for Tennyson's friend Arthur Henry Hallam, 
dead too young) is written in precisely this stanza form. 


Tennyson didn't invent this shape, but he certainly produced 
one of the most memorable and influential examples of it; the 
poem was famous from the moment of its publication. (Queen 
Victoria herself turned to In Memoriam when she was mourning 
her husband Albert, and it doesn't get more Victorian than 
that.) Like many poets of her generation, Rossetti deeply 
admired Tennyson, and In Memoriam would likely have been 
fresh in her mind when she was writing Goblin Market and Other 
Poems, the 1862 collection in which "Shut Out" appears. It only 
makes sense that she would pick up on the simple, echoing 
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sorrow of In Memoriam in this poem—in its own way an elegy 
for a grievous loss. 


METER 


"Shut Out" is written in iambic tetrameter. That means that 
each of its lines uses four iambs, metrical feet with a da-DUM 
rhythm. Here's now that sounds in line 21: 


So now | | sit | here quite | alone 


Sometimes, though, Rossetti breaks from this pattern. One 
good example comes in lines 9-10: 


A sha- | dowless spir- | it kept | the gate, 
Blank and | unchang- | ing like | the grave. 


Line 9 throws in an extra unstressed foot as it introduces the 
eerie "sha-dow-less" spirit—an effect that makes that ghostly 
guardian's arrival sound shivery. Line 10, meanwhile, starts 
with a trochee (the opposite foot to the iamb, with a DUM-da 
rhythm)—and thus lays extra stress on the shadowless spirit's 
terrible "blank[ness]," its nothingness. 


RHYME SCHEME 
The rhyme scheme of "Shut Out" runs as follows: 
ABBA 


Rossetti might have borrowed this pattern from Tennyson's 
famous 1850 elegy for his friend Arthur Henry Hallam, In 
Memoriam A.H.H. An ABBA pattern is a fitting rhyme scheme 
for any poem of grief: the rhymes keep returning to where they 
started just as the mourner keeps returning to thoughts of 
what they've lost. Just as this poem's speaker longs and longs 
for their lost garden, their thoughts never straying far from that 
bricked-up gate, the rhyme scheme returns and returns to 
where it started. 


i SPEAKER 


The poem's speaker is a soul in mourning. Once, they were the 
lone inhabitant of a beautiful garden—according to more than 
one poet, the best possible way of life. Now, though, the 
speaker finds that they've been locked out without so much as a 
bud or a twig to remember their haven by. Though they plead 
with the "shadowless spirit" who stands at the gate (and who 
eventually walls it up so the speaker can't even peep in), that 
grim guardian remains as silent as the Ghost of Christmas Yet 
to Come, and the speaker can't even discover why they've been 
exiled. 


While this speaker's tale echoes the biblical story of the Garden 
of Eden, then, it's very different in one important particular: 
Adam and Eve know exactly what they did to get kicked out of 
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Eden. This speaker's exile is all the more painful because it's 
unexplained. All that they know is that they once lived ina 
private paradise, and now live in a world that can never quite 
match their memories. 


Readers might be tempted to see the speaker as a voice for 
Rossetti herself, who suffered from what would likely now be 
termed severe depression. This speaker's misery and 
desperation might be read as those of a person who 
remembers what it was like to have a joyous, creatively fertile 
inner world that all at once (and for no apparent reason) feels 
blocked off. For that matter, though, the speaker might be a 
voice for anyone remembering better, sweeter times—for 
instance, a person who (like William Wordsworth) recalls the 
brighter and more beautiful world of childhood, or a lover 
remembering their days with a lost beloved. 


N SETTING 


This poem is set in the ordinary world—for the speaker, a world 
of disappointments. It appears to be spring; a bed of violets is 
budding near where the speaker sits, and a lark has 
picturesquely built its nest amid the flowers. To anyone but the 
speaker, this would be a lovely vision from a lovely season. But 
the speaker has seen a better place, and they know that this 
one is just a muted, lesser version of that other. 


n some sense, the poem's real setting is the secret garden in 
which the speaker once lived all alone. This was also a springy 
place, full of birds and bees and leafy boughs—and somehow, it 
was brighter and more beautiful than anything in the ordinary 
world. Even the nicest sight outside this garden only reminds 
the speaker of how much lovelier everything was inside. 


Readers might be inclined to read the garden symbolically, and 
the poem offers many rich possibilities for such a reading. 
Perhaps the garden represents a joyous, creative way of 
experiencing the world—a perspective that the bewildered 
speaker has lost, for no reason they can understand. Perhaps it 
represents a time of life: bright childhood, a first love. All of 
these possibilities exist at once. Fundamentally, though, what 
matters is that the garden is now shut. Like the Garden of Eden, 
this is paradise lost; unlike the Garden of Eden, it's paradise lost 
without reason or explanation. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Victorian poet Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) was born in 
England to a large and talented family and grew up surrounded 
by art. (Her brother Dante Gabriel Rossetti was also a well- 
nown poet and painter.) Rossetti began her poetic career 
young; her first poems appeared in literary journals when she 
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was only a teenager. "Shut Out" comes from the mature 
collection that made her name: Goblin Market and Other Poems 
(1862). 


That collection (and especially its title poem, which started a 
Victorian vogue for sinister fairy tales) was hailed right away as 
something wild and new. As one contemporary critic said: 


To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, 
but not original, verse which has been issued of late, 
is like passing from a picture gallery with its well- 
feigned semblance of nature, to the real nature out- 
of-doors which greets us with the waving grass and 
the pleasant shock of the breeze. 


Rossetti was influenced by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning—another popular woman poet with strong ties to 
Italy—and some of her contemporaries saw her as the elder 
poet's natural successor. As this poem's shape suggests, 
Rossetti was also deeply influenced by an earlier Victorian 
great: Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Rossetti here borrows the stanza 
form Tennyson used to write his famous elegy In Memoriam 
A.H.H. (1850). 


She was also connected to the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
the artistic school of which her brother Dante Gabriel was a 
founding member. Her father's work as a scholar of Italian 
iterature meant she was exposed at an early age to the great 
Italian poets Dante and Petrarch, whose influence may be seen 
in her fondness for the Italian sonnet form. 


Rossetti's reputation as a brilliant lyrical poet has never 
tarnished, and she's still much studied today. Her poetry has 
been a major influence on writers from Virginia Woolf to Philip 
Larkin. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Christina Rossetti lived in a world marked both by 
revolutionary change and reactionary conservatism. The 
Victorians were innovators and empire-builders, and England 
reshaped itself considerably under the reign of Victoria, its first 
truly powerful queen since Elizabeth |. A primarily rural 
population began to move into the cities as factory work 
outpaced farm work. Writers from Dickens to Hardy worried 
about the human effects of rapid change and rapacious 
commerce. 


Perhaps in response to this speedy reconfiguration of the 
world, Victorian social culture became deeply conservative. 
Women were expected to adhere to a strict code of sexual 
morals: awoman must be chaste, pliant, and submissive, and 
any deviation could mean social exile. But within this repressive 
landscape, women writers began to flourish, asserting the 
complexity and meaning of their own lives. Rossetti's work was 
part of a tide of bold and moving poetry and fiction by Victorian 
women; Charlotte and Emily Bronté, George Eliot, and 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning are only a few of the writers whose 


work achieved contemporary recognition against the odds. 


But being awoman writer in this period wasn't easy. Rossetti, 
for instance, found herself stuck with one of an unmarried 
Victorian woman's traditional burdens: as a teenager, she was 
charged with staying home to care for her father when he fell 
seriously ill. The strain made Rossetti herself collapse only a 
couple of years into these duties. She would suffer from severe 
mental and physical health problems for the rest of her 
life—some of which struggles, readers might suspect, are 
reflected in this poem. In her manuscript notebook, Rossetti 
entitled this poem "What happened to me." 


AL MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e Rossetti at the Victorian Web — Visit the Victorian Web to 
find a treasure trove of information on Rossetti. 
(https://victorianweb.org/authors/crossetti/index.html) 


e A Brief Biography — Read the Poetry Foundation's short 
essay on Rossetti's life and work. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/christina- 


rossetti) 


e The Poem Aloud — Listen to a reading of the poem. 
(https://youtu.be/UZFDQ65tK18) 


e A Contemporary Response — Read critic William Sharp's 
admiring reminiscence of Rossetti, written not long after 
her death. (https://archive.org/details/ 
paperscriticalreOOshar/page/66/mode/2up) 
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e Portraits of Rossetti — See some images of Rossetti via 
London's National Portrait Gallery. 
(https://www.npg.org.uk/collections/search/person/ 
mp03876/christina-georgina-rossetti) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
POEMS 


A Birthday 
An Apple Gathering 
e Cousin Kate 
Echo 
From the Antique 
e InanArtist's Studio 
e Maude Clare 
e No, Thank You, John 
Remember 
e Sister Maude 
e Song (When I am dead, my dearest) 


e Twice 
2 HOW TO CITE 
MLA 
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